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“ Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”——Sin Wiit1am Temp te. 


——o——EESEESS&]— 


A BATTLE OF ANTS.—DESIRABLENESS OF DRAWING 
A DISTINCTION BETWEEN POWERS COMMON TO 
OTHER ANIMALS, AND THOSE PECULIAR TO MAN. 


Taktne up, the other day, the last number of the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, we met with the following account of a battle 
of ants. It is contained in the notice of a memoir by M. Hanhart, 
who describes the battle as having taken place between two species 
of these insects ; ‘‘ one the formica rufa, and the other a little black 
ant, which he does not name (probably the fofusca.)” In other 
respects, as the reviewer observes, the subject is not new, the 
celebrated Huber having described a battle of this kind before ; 
but as natural history lies out of the way of many readers (though 
calculated to please them all, if they are genuine readers of any- 
thing), and as it has suggested to us a few remarks, which may 
further the objects we have in writing, the account shall be here, 
repeated. : 


‘‘ M. Hanhart saw these insects approach in armies composed of their 
respective swarms, and advancing towards each other in the greatest 
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order. The Formica rufa marched with one in front, on a line from nine 
to twelve feet in length, flanked by several corps in square masses, com- 
posed of from twenty to sixty individuals. 

‘The second species (little blacks), forming an army much more nume- 
rous, marched to meet the enemy on a very extended line, and from one 
to three individuals abreast. They left a detachment at the foot of their 
hillock to defend it against any unlooked-for attack. The rest of the 
army marched to battle, with its right wing supported by a solid corps of 
several hundred individuals, and the left wing supported by a similar body 
of more than a thousand. These groups advanced in the greatest order, 
and without changing their positions. The two lateral corps took no 
part in the principal action. That of the right wing made a halt and 
formed an army of reserve; whilst the corps which marched in column 
on the left wing.manceuvred so as to turn the hostile army, and ad- 
vanced with a hurried march to the hillock of the Formica rufa, and took 
it by assault. 

‘*The two armies attacked each other and fought for a long time 
without breaking their lines. At length disorder appeared in various 
points, and the combat was maintained in detached groups; and after.a 
bloody battle, which continued from three to four hours, the Formica rufa 
were put to flight, and forced to abandon their two hillocks and go off 
to establish themselves at some other point with the remains of their 
army. 

‘* The most interesting part of this exhibition, says M. Hanhart, was 
to see these insects reciprocally making prisoners, and transporting their 


‘own wounded to their hillocks. Their devotedness to the wounded was 


carried so far, that the Formica rufa, in conveying them to their nests, 
allowed themselves to be killed by the little blacks without any resistance, 
rather than abandon their precious charge. 

‘< From the observations of M. Huber, it is known that when an ant 
hillock is taken by the enemy, the vanquished are reduced to slavery, 
and employed in the interior labours of their habitation.””—Bull. Unio. 
Mai 1826. 


There is no sort of reason, observe, to mistrust these accounts. 
The “ lords of creation” may be slow in admitting the approaches 
of other animals to a participation of what they consider eminently 
human and skilful; but ants, in some of their habits, have a great 
resemblance to bees; and after what is now universally known 
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Yespecting the polity and behaviour of the bees, the doubt will 
rather be, whether a share in the arts of war and government is 
not disposed among a far greater number of beings than we have 
yet discovered. 

Here then, among a set of little creatures not bigger than grains 
of rice, is war in its regular human shape; war, not only in its 
violence, but its patriotism or fellow-feeling ; and not only in its 
patriotism (which in our summary mode of settling all creatures’ 
affections but our own, might be referred to instinct), but war in 
its science and battle array! The red ants make their advance in a 
line from nine to twelve feet in length, flanked by several corps in 
square masses; the “ little blacks,” more numerous, come up 
three abreast, leaving a detachment at the foot of their hillock, to 
defend it against unlooked-for attack. There are wings, right and 
left; they halt; they form an army of reserve; one side manceuvres 
so as to turn the other; the hillock is taken by assault; the lines 
are broken; and in fine, after a “ bloody battle ” of three or four 
hours, the red ants are put to flight. 

What is there different in all this from a battle of Waterloo or 
Malplaquet ? We look down upon these little energetic and skilful 
creatures, as beings of a similar disproportion might look upon us ; 
and do we not laugh then? We may for an instant, thinking of 
the little Wellingtons and Napoleons that may have led them; but 
such laughter is wrong on reflexion, and we leave it to those who 
do not reflect at all, and who would be the first to resent laughter 
against themselves. 

What then do we do? Are we to go into a corner, and effemi- 
nately weep over the miseries of the formican, as well as the human, 
race? saying how short is the life of ant! and Fourmis cometh up, 
and is cut down like a Frenchman? By no means. But we may 
contribute, by our reflections, an atom to the sum of human 
advancement; and if men advance, all the creatures of this world, 
for aught we know, may advance with them, or the places in whiclf 


evil is found be diminished. 
A little before we read this account of the battle of the ants, we 
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saw pass by our window, a troop of horse; a set of gallant’ 
fellows, on animals almost as noble, the band playing, and colours 
flying ; a strenuous sight; a progress of human hearts and thick- 
coming, trampling hoofs; a crowd of wills, composed into order 
and beauty by the will of another; ready death in the most gallant 
shape of life; self-sacrifice, taking out its holiday of admiration in 
the eyes of the feeble and the heroical, and moving through the 
sunshine to sounds of music, as if one moment of the very shew 
of sympathy were worth any price, even to its own confusion ? 

Was it all this? or was it nothing buta set of more imposing 
animals, led by others about half as thoughtless? Was it an 
imposition on themselves as well as the public, enticing the poor 
souls to be dressed up for the slaughter? a mass of superfluous 
human beings, cheated to come together, in order, as Mr Malthus 
thinks, that the superfluity may be got rid of, and the great have 
elbow-room at their feasts? or was it simply, as other philosophers 
think, because human experience is still in its boyhood, and men, 
in some respects, are not yet beyond the ants? 

The sight of one of these military shows is, to us, the most ele- 
vating and the most humiliating thing in the world. -It seems at 
once to raise us to the gods, and to sink us to the brutes. We 
feel of what noble things men are capable, and into what half- 
witted things they may be deluded. At one moment we seem to 
ride in company with them to some glorious achievement, and 
rejoice in constituting a part of all that strength and warm blood 
which is to be let out for some great cause. At the next, they 
appear to us a parcel of poor fools, tricked, and tricked out; and 
we, because we are poorer ones, who see without being able to help 
it, must fain have the feeble tears come in our eyes. Oh! in that 
sorry little looking-glass of a tear, how many great human shows 
have been reflected, and made less ! 

But these weaknesses belong to the physical part.of us. Phi- 
hosophy sees farther, and hopes all. That war is an unmixed evil, 
we do not believe. We are sure it is otherwise. It sets in motion 
many noble qualities, and (in default of a better instrument) often 
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does a great deal of good. That it is not, at the same time, a 
great and monstrous evil, we believe a little. One field, after a 
battle, with the cries of the wounded and the dying, the disloca- 
tions, the tortures, the defeatures and the dismemberings, the 
dreadful lingering (perhaps on a winter’s night), the shrieks for 
help, and the agonies of mortal thirst, is sufficient to do away all 
shallow and blustering attempts to make us take the shew of it for 
the substance. Even if we had no hope that the world could ever 
get rid of war, we should not blind ourselves to this its ghastly 
side ; for its evils would then accumulate for want of being consi- 
sidered; and it is better at all times to look a truth manfully in the 
face, than trust for security ourselves, or credulity from others, to 
an effeminate hiding of our eyes. But the same love of truth that 
disguises nothing, may hope everything ; and it is this that shall 
carry the world forward to benefits unthought of, if men of genius 
once come to set it up as their guide and standard. 

What we intended by our present article was this; to suggest, 
whether we ought to value ourselves on any custom or skill which 
we possess in common with the lower animals; or whether we 
ought not rather to consider the participation as an argument that, 
in that respect, we have not yet got beyond the commonest instinct. 
Jf the military conduct of the ants be not instinct (or whatsoever 
human pride pleases to understand by that term), then are they in 
possession, so far, of human reason, and so far we do not’ see 
beyond them. If it be instinct, then war, and the conduct of it, are 
not the great things we suppose them; and a Wellington and a 
Washington may but follow the impulse of some mechanical energy, 
just as some insects are supposed to construct their dwellings in a 
particular shape, because they partake of it in their own conforma- 
tion. In either case, we conceive, we ought to remind ourselves, 
that the greatest distinction hitherto discovered between men and 
‘other creatures, is that the human being is capable of improvement, 
and of seeing beyond the instincts common to all. Therefore, war 
is not a thing we arrive at after great improvement; it is a thing 
we begin with, before any; and what we take for improvements in 
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the mode of conducting it, are only the result of such circum- 
stances as can be turned to account by creatures no higher in the 
scale of being than insects. 

We make very disingenuous use of the lower animals, in our rea- 
sonings and analogies. If we wish to degrade a man, we say he 
acts like a brute;— if, on the other hand, we would vindicate any 
part of our conduct as especially natural and proper, we say the 
very brutes do it. Now, in one sense of the word, everything is 
natural which takes p'ace within the whole circle of nature; and 
being animals ourselves, we partake of much that is common to all 
animals. But if we are to pique ourselves on our superiority, it is 
evident that we are superior in proportion as we are rationally and 
deliberately different from the animals beneath us; while they, on 
the other hand, have a right to share our “glory,” or to pull it 
down, according to the degrees in which they resemble us. 

The conclusion is, that we ought attentively to consider in what 
points the resemblance is to be found, and in what we leave them 
manifestly behind. Creatures, who differ from ourselves, may, it 
is true, have perceptions of which we are incapable, perhaps nobler 
ones; but this is a mere assumption: we can only reason from 
what we know ; and it is to be presumed, that they are as inferior 
to us in all which we reckon intellectual and capable of advance- 
ment, as they are known to be so in general by their subjection to 
our uses, by the helps which we can afford them, by the mistakes 
they make, the points at which they stop short, and the manner in 
which we can put to flight their faculties, and whole myriads of 
them. 

What faculties then have beasts and insects in common with us? 
What can they do, that we doalso?—Let us see. Beavers can 
build houses, and insects of various sorts can build cells. Birds 
also construct themselves dwelling-places suitable to their nature. 
The orang-outang can be taught to put on clothes ; he can sit up 
and take his wine at dinner; and the squirrel can play his part in 
a dessert, as far as the cracking of nuts, Animals, in general, love 
personal cleanliness, and eat no more than is fit for them, but can 
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be encouraged into great sensuality. Bees have a monarchical go- 
vernment: foxes understand trick and stratagem ; so do hundreds of 
other animals, from the dog down to the dunghill-beetle; many are 
capable of pride and. emulation, more of attachment, and all of fear, 
of anger, of hostility, or other impulses for self-defence; and all 
perhaps are susceptible of improvement from without; that is to 
say, by the help of man. Seals will look on while their young ones 
fight, and pat and caress the conqueror; and now it is discovered 
that ants can conduct armies to battle, can make and rescue pri- 
soners, and turn them toaccount. Huber, in addition to these dis- 
eoveries, found out that they possessed a sort of cattle in a species 
of aphides, and that they made them yield a secretion for food as 
we obtain milk from the cows. It appears to be almost equally 
proved, that animals have modes of communicating with one ano- 
ther, analogous to speech. Insects are supposed to interchange a 
kind of dumb language,—to ‘talk, as it were, with fingers,—by 
means of their antenne ; and itis difficult to believe, that in the songs 
of birds there is not both speech and inflection, communications in 
the gross, and expressions modified by the occasion. 

Let the reader, however, as becomes his philosophy, take from 
all this whatever is superfluous or conjectural, and enough will re- 
main to shew that the least and lowest animals, as well as man, 
can furnish themselves with dwellings ; can procure food; can trick 
and deceive ; are naturally clean and temperate, but can be taught 
to indulge their senses; have the ordinary round of passions; en- 
courage the qualities necessary to vigour and self-defence ; have 
polity and kingly government; can make other animals of use to 
them; and finally, can make war, and conduct armies to battle in 
the most striking modes of human strategy. 

Animals in general therefore include among themselves 


Masons, or house-builders ; 
Getters of bread ; 
Common followers of the senses; 


Common-place imitators ; 
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Pursuers of their own interest, in cunning as well as in 
simplicity ; ‘ 

Possessors of the natural affections ; - 

Encouragers of valour and self-exertion ; 

Monarchs and subjects ; 

Warriors, and leaders to battle. 


Whatever, among men, is reducible to any of these classes, is to be 
found among beasts, birds, and insects. We are not to be ashamed 
of anything we have in common with them, merely because we so 
have it. On the contrary, we are to be glad that any quality use- 
ful or noble is so universal in the creation. But whatever we dis- - 
cern among ‘them, of sordid or purely selfish, there, without con- 
demning them, we may see the line drawn, beyond ‘which we can 
alone congratulate ourselves on our humanity; and whatever skill 
they possess in common with us, there we are to begin to doubt 
whether we have any reason to pique ourselves on our display of 
it, and from that limit we are to begin to consider what they do 
not possess. 

We have often had a suspicion, that military talent is greatly 
overrated by the world, and for an obvious reason; because the 
means by which it shews itself are connected with brute force and 
the most terrible results; and men’s faculties are dazzled and 
beaten down by a thunder and lightning so formidable to their very 
existence. If playing a game at chess involved the blowing up of 
gun-powder, and the hazard of laying waste a city, men would 
have the same grand idea ofa game of chess; and yet we now give 
it no more glory than it deserves. Now it is doubtful; whether the 
greatest military conqueror, considered purely as such, and not with 
reference to his accidental possession of other talents, such as those 
of Cesar and Xenophon, is not a mere chess-player of this descrip- 
tion, with the addition of greater self-possession. His main faculty 
is of the geometrical or proportion-giving order; of which it is re- 
markable, that it is the only one, ranking high among those of hu- 
manity, which is partaken by the lowest ignorance and what is called 
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pure instinct; by avithmetical idiots, and architectural. bees, Idiots 
have been known to solve difficult arithmetical questions, by taking 
‘a thought which they could do for no.other purpose ; that is to say, 
by reference to some undiscovered faculty.withia .them;;that looks 
very like an instinct, and the result of the) presence.orabsence of 
something, which is not common to higher organizationy; In Jame- 
son's Philosophical Journal for April,* is a conjecture, that the 
hexagonal plan of the cells of a hornet is derived from the.struc- 
ture of its fore-legs. It has often struck us, that the architecture 
of the cells of bees might be owing to.a similar guidance of con- 
formation ; and by the like analogy, extraordinary powers of arith- 
metic might be traceable to some physical peculiarity, or a tendency 
to it; such as the indication of a sixth finger on the hands of one of 
the calculating boys, that were lately so much,talked of, We.have 
sometimes thought, that even the illustrious Newton hada face and 
a set of features, singularly accordant with mathematical uniformity 
and precision. And there is a professional cast. of countenance 
attributed, not perhaps without reason, to warriors of, the ,more 
mechanical order. Washington’s face was as cut and.dry.ag.a 
diagram. P erathy svar a 
It-may be argued, that whatever proofs may exist ofthe ac- 
quaintance of insects with the art of war, or at least. with, their 
power of joining battle under the ordinary appearances of, skill 
and science, it does not follow that they conduct the matter with 
the real science of human beings, or that they are acquainted. with 
our variety of tactics, or have made improvements in them, from 
time to time, We concede, that in all probability there isa, dis- 
tinction between the exercise of the most rational-looking instincts 
on the part of a lower animal, and that of the most instinetive. 


* See the Magazine of Natural History for July, a work lately setup. We 
beg leave to recommend this, and all similar works, to the lovers of trath and 
enquiry in general ; physical discovery having greater alliance with moral, than is 
suspected ; and the habit of sincere investigation on al! points being greatly encou- 
raged by its existence on any one, ' 
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looking reason on the side of man; but where the two classes 
have so much in common in any one particular, what we mean to 
shew is, that in that particular it is more difficult than in others to 
pronounce where the limit between conscious and unconscious 
skill is to be drawn; and that so far, we have no pretension which 
other animals may not dispute with us. It has been often wondered, 
that a great general is not in other respects a man above the 
vulgar: that he is not a better speaker than others, a better writer, 
or thinker, or possessed of greater address; in short, that he has 
no qualities but such as are essential to him in his military capacity. 
This again looks like a proof of the mechanical nature of a general’s 
ability. We believe it may be said exclusively of military talents, 
and of one or two others connected with the mathematics, that they 
are the only ones capable of attaining to greatness and celebrity in 
their respective departments, with a destitution of taste or know- 
ledge in every other. Every other great talent partakes more or 
less of a sympathy with greatness in other shapes. ‘The fine arts 
have their harmonies in common: wit implies a stock of ideas: 
the legislator—(we do not mean the ordinary conductors of govern- 
ment, for they, as one of them said, require much less wisdom than 
the world supposes; and it may be added, impose upon the world 
somewhat in the same manner as military leaders, by dint of the 
size and potency of their operations)—the legislator makes a pro- 
found study of all the wants of mankind; and poetry and philosophy 
shew the height at which they live, by “ looking abroad into uni- 
versality.” 

Far be it from us to undervalue the use of any science, especially 
in the hands of those who are capable of so looking abroad, and 
seeing where it can advance the good of the community. The 
commonest genuine soldier has a merit in his way, which we are 
far from disesteeming. Without a portion of his fortitude, no man 
has the power to be useful. But we are speaking of intellects 
capable of leading society onwards, and not of instruments how- 
ever respectable: and unfortunately (generally speaking) the 
greatest soldiers are fit only to be instruments, not leaders. Once 
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and away it happens luckily that they suit the times they live in. 
Washington is an instance: and yet if ever great man looked like 
‘*a tool in the hands of Providence,” it was he. He appears to 
have been always the same man, from first to last, employed or 
unemployed, known or unknown ;—the same steady, dry-looking, 
determined person, cut and carved like a piece of ebony for the 
genius of the times to rule with. Before the work was begun, 
there he was, a sort of born patriarchal staff, governing herds and 
slaves; and when the work was over, he was found in his oid place, 
with the same carved countenance, and the same stiff inflexibility, 
governing them still. And his slaves were found with him. This 
is what a soldier ought to be. Not indeed if the world were to 
advance by their means, and theirs only; but that is impossible. 
Washington was only the sword with which Franklin and the spirit 
of revolution worked out their purposes; and a sword should be 
nothing but a sword. The moment soldiers come to direct the 
intellect of their age, they make a sorry business of it. Napoleon 
himself did. Frederick did. Even Cesar failed. As to Alfred 
the Great, he was not so much a general fighting with generals, as 
a universal genius warring with barbarism and adversity; and it 
took a load of sorrow to make even him the demigod he was. 
“‘Stand upon the ancient ways,” says Bacon, ‘ and see what 
steps may be taken for progression.” Look, for the same purpose, 
(it may be said) upon the rest of the animal creation, and consider 
the qualities in which they have no share with you. Of the others, 
you may well doubt the greatness, considered as movers, and not 
instruments, towards progression. It is among the remainder you 
must seek for the advancement of your species, An insect can 
be a provider of the necessaries of life, and he can exercise 
power, and organize violence. He can be a builder; he can 
be a soldier; he can be a king. But to all appearance, he 
is the same as he was ever, and his works perish with him. If 
insects have such and such an establishment among them, we con- 
ceive they will have it always, unless men can alter it for them. 
If they have no such establishment, they are of themselves incapa- 
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ble of admitting it. . It is men only that add and improve. Men 
only can bequeath their souls for the benefit of posterity, in the 
shape of arts and. books. Men only can philosophize, and reform, 
and cast off old customs, and take steps for laying the whole globe 
nearer to the sun of wisdom and happiness: and in proportion as 
you find them capable of so hoping and so working, you recognize 
their superiority to the brutes that perish. 





ADAM'S FORESIGHT OF THE EVILS OF THE MAR- 
RIED SYSTEM, AS NOW PREVAILING. 


In our last number, there was a quotation from Milton upon this 
subject, which though apposite to it in one respect, was not the 
passage we intended to give. Not having our books with us, and 
being at a distance from them, we were obliged to trouble a friend 
to make the extract for us; and he, in his anxiety to hit upon the 
right one, missed it. If his zeal had been less, he would have 
found it as easily as the heart in his bosom. 

We have since met with a referencé to the very passage in one 
of Mr Hazlitt’s Essays, and shall take the opportunity of strength- 
ening our quotation with his own introduction of it. 


*“* How few,” says he, ‘‘ out of the infinite number of those that marry 
and are given in marriage, wed with those they would prefer to all the 
world; nay, how far the greater proportion are joined together by mere 
motives of convenience, accident, recommendation of friends, or indeed 
not unfrequently by the very fear of the event, by repugnance and a sort 
of fatal fascination: yet the tie is for life, not to be shaken off but with 
disgrace or death: a man no longer lives to himself, but is a body (as 
well as mind) chained to another, in spite of himself— 


‘ Like life and death in disproportion met.’ 


‘“‘So Milton (perhaps from his own experience) makes Adam exclaim 
in the vehemence of his despair— 
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* For either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him or mistake ; 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gain’d 
By a far worse; or if she love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already link’d and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate and shame ; 
Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound.’ ” 
Table Talk, vol. i, p. 224. 





SPECIMENS OF BRITISH POETESSES. 


Yet once more, O ye fair ones, and once more 
Ye ladies brown, with bright eyes ever dear, 

We come to pluck your fancies, sweet and good, 
And with pleas’d fingers rude 

Borrow your leaves for our Companions here. 


Nor having room enough in our last number for a charming 
domestic ballad attributed to. Mr Wordsworth’s: sister, we were 
compelled to omit it. Having a little too much in our present, we 
avail oursélves of the opportunity to lay it before the reader, 


‘* ADDRESS ‘TO A CHILD DURING A BOISTEROUS WINTER 
EVENING, 


“ What way does the wind come? what way does he go? 
He rides over the water and over the snow, 
Thro’ wood and thro’ vale ; and o’er rocky height 
Which the goat cannot climb takes his sounding flight. 
He tosses about in every bare tree, 
As, if you look up, you plainly may see ; 
But how he will come, and whither he goes, 
There’s never a scholar in England knows. 
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“‘ He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And rings a sharp larum ;—but if you should look, 
There’s nothing to see but a cushion of snow 
Round as a pillow, and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it were covered with silk. 


“* Sometimes he’ll hide in the cave of a rock, 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; 

Yet seek him,—and what shall you find in the place? 
Nothing but silence and empty space, j 

Save in a corner, a heap of dry leaves, 

That he’s left for a bed fur beggars or thieves ! 


** As soon as ’tis daylight, tomorrow with me 

You shall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a great rout, 

And cracked the branches, and strewn them about ; 
Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig 
That look’d up at the sky so proud and big 

All last summer, as well you know, 

Studded with apples, a beautiful show! 


** Hark! over the roof he makes a pause, 
And growls as if he would fix his claws 

Right in the slates, and with a huge rattle 

Drive them down, like men in battle : 

—But let him range round; he does us no harm, 

We build up the fire, we’re snug and warm ; 
Untouch’d by his breath, see the candle shines bright, 
And burns with a clear and steady light; 

Books have we to read,—hush! that half-stifled knell, 
Methinks ’tis the sound of the eight-o’clock bell. 


«« Come, now we’ll to bed! and when we are there, 
He may work his own will, and what shall we care? 
He may knock at the door,—we’ll not let him in, 
May drive at the windows,—we’ll laugh at his din ; 
Let him seek his own home wherever it be ; 

Here’s a cozie warm house for Edward and me.” 
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We add the poem we alluded to, on the Sea, by Mrs Hemans, 


‘““THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


** What hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
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Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? 
-—Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck’d of, and in vain. 
—Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 


Yet more, the depths have more !—What wealth untold, 

Far down, and shining thro’ their stillness, lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 

—Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main, 
Earth claims not these again! 


Yet more, the depths have more! thy waves have roll’d 
Above the cities of a world gone by! 
Sand hath fill’d up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry, 
—Dash o’er them, Ocean! in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay ! 


“Yet more! the billows and the depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gather’d to thy breast ! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest. 

—Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave— 
Give back the true and brave! 


Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long! 

The prayer went up thro’ midnight’s breathless gloom, 

And the vain yearning woke midst festal song ! 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 
—But all is not thine own! 


‘«« To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 


Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 

O’er youth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowery crown ; 
—Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee, 
—Restore the dead, thou sea!” 
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416 THE COMPANION. 


In taking leave of this interesting work, we ought perhaps to 
apologize to the publisher for the very free use we have made of its 
pages, but as a bookseller, we hope we shall have not injured him ; 
and as a liberal man, we reckon upon his forgiveness, for the sake 
of the fair writers that have beguiled us. The work in truth has 
been of greater use, as well as pleasure to us, than we expected it 
to be; for with buoyant hearts, we have great cares, and are sub- 
ject to severe attacks of illness; and these sometimes encompass 
us so strongly, and all at once, that having other writing to do as 
well as the present, we fear we make but a sorry business of some 
of our pages. Our health is really better than it was ten years 
ago; but our tasks have increased; and it is difficult for the 
greatest resolution to hold on an even course under all sorts of 
fluctuosities. Hold on we shall, and we trust successfully; but 
this explanation must account meanwhile for any immediate failure 
of promise which we are unfortunate enough to make. 
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